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But my embrace was fatal. ~\IANFRED. 

In the year 179—in the village of A—, lived 
Adela Beaumont, ‘The maiden of the Green 
Mantle,’ as she was frequently called ;—the 
envy of her own sex and the admiration of 
ours. She well deserved the high encomiums 
which her loveliness received. Possessing a 
sprightiy, yet nof superhuman form: a bricht, 
laughing aval face, shaded with locks of the 
deepest dye ; a mild beautifully bewitching 
black eye, in whose smile cupid pl: ived ; it was 
not singul; ir that she had at one time or other 
he ld all the young men in the pli ice subje ct to 
her power. jut one by one her admirers 
dropped off, hopeless of ever inspiring her 
with a passion equalling theirs. Mine seemed 
to be the palm in this as in every other contest 
in which L had ever striven to excel my com- 
panions. It wasageneral remarkamong them, 
that there was no use in striving with Albert 
Mordaunt to win the affections of §‘ The maiden. 
of the Green Mantle,’ possessing as [ did 
wealth, talents and some personal beauty. 

It was true that I was more intimate and 
familiar with Adela than any of my fellows 
had ever been able te become with all their 
efforts. Wheneveran attendant was required, | 
{ was sure to be selected, and that was not se 

frequent as might be supposed. She was wild, 
as the young fawn and fearless as the young! 
She “might be seen on a spring day) 
unong the mountains leaping from rock to rock | 
vith all the life of the antelope. Still, 


eagle. 


ude with her, 


well miznt they have provoked the lioness as 
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‘its soft light over hill and dale, 


there|the birth-day of my infi amy !—_ 
were very few that would have dared becn| of my dreams of happi ness \—iny hopes — 
thouchtless as she seemed-— as| rents’ 
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fempt her anger—and there were many who 
would have rejoiced in resenting her wrongs. 
Indeed, she was one whom all loved, and con- 
sidered as a peculiar being —privileged be- 
yond ber sex—no one supposed that her actions 


could be wrone, so much was she respected, 


Phere was not a sick or a poor woman among 


ithe hills whom she had not assisted—all knew 


her, and knew her but to bless her. 

Had you seen her on an evening when the 
moon walked ameng the stars and shed 
you'd not have 
thought her such a being as [have describad— 
then, she seemed calmed by the poetry that 
was abroad, and her heart beat with all its 
pureness, tenderness and beauty. Had you 
beheld her as her eve wander ‘ed over nature, 
or seen it kindling in the light of heaven and 
burning with inspiration—how hard soever 
your heart had been—whoever had held you in 
their toils —you musthave admired—have wor- 
shipped this love ly—this inexplicable girl. 

It was asuminer’s eve—I sat beside Adela 
on the margin of a ewentle hill; behind us was 
the setting sun, shedding a rich radiance o’er 
the sky, as it Ia ped the mellow eciouds with 
sple ‘ndour. A slight breeze from the distant 
ocean fanned the face of nature—all looked 
cheerful as an infant’s smite !—Far off before 
us lay the tranquil sea, its unruffled depths 
flung back the beauty of that heaven which 
seemed to charm it into stillness. 

Oh,it wasan hour,a scene,a place for love !— 
and she, whe sat beside me, gazing in rapture 
on the calm beauty of that view, young in hope, 
unsullied by the vanities of life, pure as an 
angel's dream, innocent as the brightest seraph 
that waits upon the throne above, was she not 
‘a being fit at such atime to fill the heart with 
love—with tender, ardent affection! 

Oh! that eve with its joys—its tentlerness— 
‘its deadening disappointments are registered 
with a pen of steel upon my heart: —What was 
Vhe desolation 
“Ny pa- 
e epectatwaas- —my thoug nts of heaven !— 
But, L will relate how my ail was blasted, 


' 
iolst 
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withered in the bud, on that never to be forgot- ‘ But there where [ had garner’d up my heart; 
ten day ‘__It seems as *twere but yesterday, Where either | must live or bear no life ; 
so vivid does the memory of that hour live in The fountain from the which my current runs. 
' Or else dries ups to be discarded thence !’ 

my bosom! NGOS Si, ie 

‘ How sweetly,’ exclaim’d Adela, ‘ the sink- and thrown aside for him !-—it was not in my 
ing sun flings his rays across the heavens !— soul to bear it calmly. I left Adela rudely, 
See, Albert, that little bark—how gracefully it rushed from her presence and saw her again 





cleaves the glassy sea !—as if loath to break | Put once — her bridal hour ‘—then I stood 
its stillnels, it seems to kiss the waters as it, eside her—then J triumph’d: 


moves—and its white sails,—how beautifully | Yet I yore atom yori story of my 
they spread to catch the gentle breeze !—Line | suflerings and my guilt, I lett her, and sought 
a bird of ocean it passes o’er the sea.’ jamong the mountains consolation for my woe, 


‘Sobrightand beautiful be thy course, Adela i:| The scene was changed—a dark cloud which 
‘Very fine, indeed !—Vou'd compare me had suddenly gathered in the south, mantled 
with yonder boat? | assure you I have no de-| the sky in gloom. Phe torrent of the storm 
sire toresembleit. It adds beauty to our view, | CMe On - Phe thunders shook the dee foun. 
but, who knows where 'the morrow’s sun may | dations of the cliffon which | stood, and, in their 
find it—I'd like my way to be more sure, and! strength, were like the peals of the Last Judg- 
not rest on such fickle things as wind and wave.’ | &Ol Fhe clouds shot forth their lightnings, 
‘You forbid all sympathy with your feelings, like fiery serpents twining in the air !—I called 
then, beautiful Adela? on the fury of the storm, the fierce lightnings 
‘Beautiful Adela!—thank you for your #od the frightful thunders to strike me to the 
compliments— -L have a mirror at home which earth, and uttered blasphemies deep an¢ pict: 
never flatters me, that always speaks (le truth ; cing = Phe oterm had spent its strength; the 
and if you do not keep a strict guard upon | Hery flames ceased to glow; aud the deep 
your tongue, [ shall leave you to compare me mouthed bellowings passed by + 
with boats, sea-gulls and as many other pretty); * |" - ens : 
things as suits your fancy—so, unless you'd) Amid the nal ravings which followed that 
drive me away, no flattery ; you know I hate’ night’s disappointment,—the desolation of my 
it and can but despise the flatterer—IL have too! hope !—a mother’s care watehed over me, min 
good an opinion of my dear self to need any| istered to each want and smoothed the harsh 
one foran informer—as you love me no more —*| pillow of the mantac’s couch—oh, there 1s no 
‘Love thee !? I replied— open my bosom | love on earth can match the deep solicitude 
and you will find your image traced upon my| which a mother feels as she hangs over the 
heart—I would not for the world displease fevered frame of her offspring !—So pure, so 
you'—I kneJtbefore her and poured forth thear-| unalloyed with self! ae 
donr of my love—I laid my heart open to her| How long | lay upon that bed of sickness, | 
raze—I told her my destiny was within her| Knewnot. Butas my reason gradually returned, 
guidance—to be thrown off by her, was to bela confused idea of something terrible—some 
deprived of hope, and what my end would be| unknown evil seemed to have befallen me. 
Tknew not. But with her I feitthatmy course| Suddenly, like the searing lightning, the full 
must be glorious and worthy of her affection.) memory of that eve returned !—Years have 
Alas! my words have proved too true—and | fied and though many and great have been my 
she has known the terrors of their fulfillment !) crimes, they all are merged in the recollection 
Her head rested on wy arm—and, oh God !—| ol this one. 
I thought that L was blessed. Her dark eye) What a noiseless step hath time !—But 
moistened, and the pure tear-drop fell on: yesterday [ stood forth in the pride and strength 
my burning, throbbing brow. In a tone pite- of manhood !—now, Lam whitened by the 
ously melancholy, yet vhillingly firm, she told blossoms of the grave!—The bright visions 
ine that she loved nme as aA—brother,—that she | which youth pictured with an artist’s skill, 
was another’s—and he to whom her plighted have passed away '—The fond hopes I nour- 
faith she’d given, was Philip Bvdney. The ished with a mother’s anxious care, have fled 
ovly person Lhad ever hated—sincerely hated, forever '—The grim shadows of a coming world 
was my rival ! fit round my brain, and with fiendish malice, 
Syduey and myself had grown up from whisper tn my ear the doom reserved for me, 
infancy in the same neighbourhvod, were of the the unavoidable consequence of my guilt !— 
same aye,— and had been rivals since we first! ‘ Pale, gliding ghosts, with fingers dropping gore, 
knew tie sweets of success. Until this strife,) And blue flames dance around my dungeun’s floor.’ 
[had alwoys triumph’d over him. In school,) And then, when the storm is abroad, she too 
in alt our boyish sports, he, though nearly my comes and points her bony fingers at me—and 
equal, could never match me. By the time laughs in triumph at my writhing agony.— 


that we had eyined the stature of manhood,our| = * * * * ‘ r . . 
enmity had grown into a most consummate 


oO Some weeks had passed since [had recovered 
He wes ambitious and it was my! from the delirium under which | had suffered, 
greatest pleasure to cross him om his plans, and| when Emet Adela. She smiled as sweetly as 
outstrip his couree, 


hatred. 


lf ever knew her. She appeared, also, to be 
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anxious for my welfare. She yet loved me as;eyes wandered as if in search for some one 
a Brother!—And could T blame her!—*Tis whom she dreaded to find, and that her colour 
sufficient that 1 did—t telt a new spirit rise came and went. Not discovering the person, 
within me, as she stood before me—my eyes) whom, though she deemed him dead, she yet 
dilated, and the fury of my passien burst on feared she would behold, the calmness of her 
that guiltless one—nay, start not! I did not countenance was restored, and a sweet un- 
slay her there !—She begged to know why my earthly beauty settled onherfeatures. ‘Then— 
frame trembled so ?>—Why lL gazed so fiercely yes, even then! L could have dropped upon 
on her’—She thought the fever of my sickness my knees and worshipped ; fixed gs was my 
had not left me—and she pitied me. I swore, determination and deadly as was * purpose 
and heaven knows that vath has been too faith- there ; L adored her, | loved her so deeply and 
fully adhered to, that she should never be the! so ardently, L would not for an eternity of bliss, 
Bride of Philip Sydney. She laughed at my’ that she had been another's bride ! 
threatning ; but as she looked again with pride) ‘he Bridegroom with his friends soon came. 
and anger in her eye, she quailed before me— |The Bridal pair stood by the altar of their re- 
‘ Beware, beware,’ said 1! ‘ your Bridalhour!— ligion. ‘The aged father was beside his young 
though my body is in the tomb my spirit shall and angelic daughter ;—he seemed like an 
haunt you there !’ ‘aged oak, she, his pride and hope, the young 
{ left the place of my birth—I sought the | sapling nourished at his feet, o’er whom his 
nearest port and found a vessel was about sail-| branches hung and protected from the wide 
ing for ———-._ I engaged my passage in her winter’s blast. 
and wrote to my parents to inform them of my | The Holy man lifted the book—Adela raised 
intentions and bid them an eternal farewell. her eyes and 
By some accident L was left behind. News. ‘a moment o’er her face 
came that the ship in which I had intended, A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
sailing was wrecked on the Bahamas and that! Was traced and then it faded as it came.’ 
all lives were lost. ‘The failure of my inten-/ and her soft eyes, beaming with love and ten- 
tions was of course unknown to my friends; derness, rested on him in whom she gloried. 
they supposed meamong thedead and mourned) = Adela thy bridal hour has come!’ I whis- 
meas such. They would have wished me in’ pered in her ear. 
the grave had they known their son and friend; A piercing shriek—a fiendish laugh—echoed 
was the mad Bandit of the mountains—the among the deep arches of that venerable pile. 
terror of the peaceful villagers !— Oh, Albert !—not now /°—a dagger glistened 
. ' . * * * jin the air—* Help my husband—father—l1 am 
Near the end of the second year, after the murdered, —the victim of my love and ven- 
events I have previously related, as | wandered geance sank, her life blood flowing at that 
ina disguise Lfrequently took whenintownsand altar’s foot. ‘Oh, cruel obdurate Mordaunt !— 
villages, ere I learned from an old peasant that But 1 forgive thee my death,as | pray heaven 
the nuptials of Adela were to take place on the may!’ 
succeeding day. My course was fixed—lwas) ‘Sydney, thy bride is death! Remember 
to be an unwelcome guest at that festival!— | Albert Mordaunt to thy grave? The mentals 
On a bright June morning, the bell of our) that should have stopped me, stood back aghast, 
village church rung forth its merriest peals to'as they beheld the bloody weapon and my 
call the villagers to witness the bridalsof Adela| countenance gleaming with hellish matice. 
Beaumont ‘The Maid of the Green Mantle,’ Some few attempted to stay my fligit—as well 
and Philip Sydney. ‘Ihe peasantry from the! might they have stemmed the mountain torrent 
mountains came in crowds to behold their ben-|in its wrath—t hurled them from iny grasp 
efactress wedded to the man she loved. ‘There | and casting them on that floor, now consecrated 
were merry makings that day and many ajby a pure and noble victim; anether cold 
heart beat with joy, as they saw the old carriage laugh of triumph burst from me, which made 
of Major Beaumont wheel up the street as it} each listener pate with fright, as LE turned upon 
wound ifs way to the antique chapel which my | them from the portals. 
ancestors, in days long gone by, had founded.| The courage which all in that assembly for 
Thencamea long procession of friends and rela-|a moment lost, LE knew would soon return and 
tives. Adela, shining in all her beauty, de-| seek the murderer of their joy—the desolator 
scended from the carriage and with her maids! of that old man’s hearth—the rival of that 
entered the chureh. She was more beautiful! Bridegroom. 
than when I last saw her—I left her a bud! [I joined my brave band on the hills and 
just blossoming, and now beheld hee full blown ; found them ready for their labour. And a fit 
like a summer flower, rich and fragrant. |welcome did they give the ministers of justice !-— 
With the crowd of peasantry and servants; My pursuers came and at their head was Syd- 
that had assembled to witness the bridals of dey, the Bridegroom Sydney! raging like a 
their adored mistress and friend, I readily! wild boar aud swearing vengeance on my head. 
gained admittance.—As Adela walked up the | The bands of p vasautry that hurried io those 
long aisle of that chapel, L thought 1 saw a mel-| mountains, in their zeal to avenge the death 


ancholy shadow pass over her face; that her\of their mistress, were but ill prepared for the 
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task they’d undertaken—my brave fellows|/way. By disappointing his customers of their 
scattered them witha breath! [leaped upon a) promised work, be lost business; by disappoint- 
reck to watch their flying dude thenenth Hon his creditors in the payment of money, he 
me I heard the clash of arms and beheld my jlost credit; and by failing to fultil his promises 
deadliest foe fighting like a fury with two of jin the miscellaneous concerns of life, he torfeit- 
my freebouvters. Au instant and | was at his)ed the general coufidence. “Thus he lost busi- 
side. ‘ness, friends, and credit. But this was not 
‘Leave hun to me, my brave boys'—this ts/all; his want of punctuality not lrequently 
my task—fie fights for a lost mate and must subjected him to the immediate loss of money, 
have the bear that wrenched it from hin.’ of time, and of labor. 
‘Come, Sydney !—thou shalt be wedded to thy For example—having promised a suit of 
Bride to day and J will be thy Priest 2 — clothes to an alderman, who was to dine on a 
‘Thou fiend ia human shape !’—te exclaimed, | public occasion, Luther was half an hour too 
and rashed like a madman ou my weapon’s|late, the turtle soup was in danger of cooling, 
point. ‘Phe strife was neither long nor diffi-|and the alderman went to dine in’ his old 
cult—my aria had strengthened in the wild) clothes. ‘The new suit was seut home as soon 
life I'd lately led, and my passion lay cool and | as finished, and the garments were well made ; 
powerless under my will. His frame, though | but the die was cast; the alderman was vexed, 
iuvigorated by the deadliness of his revenge,)as well he might be; and the clothes were 
quailed before the stout mountaineer and the} returned upou the tailor, What was to be 
deep bitterness of my hatred. His blood and) done? ‘Phe alderman being a man of some 
hers were wedded on that blade. ‘The Bride/twenty score weight, and of a very peculiar 
and Bridegroom fell by the same hand, on the conliguration, the clothes would fit no other 
same day, and the sume weapon drank their) person, aud therefore the tailor was obliged to 





blued !— keep them on his hands. ‘The cloth was of 
* * * * * * |the finest quality, which, taken together with 


How T found this dungeon thou knowest the uncommon quantity contaiued in the gar- 
and the fate which awaits me. When my life) ments, rendered the loss asevere one. Luther 
shall have sped, which now lingers on my lips, endeavored by coaxing and by promises of 
and perchance will not wait the executioner— greater punctuality in future, to prevail upon 
couvey my body to that place and let me rest the alderman to take the clothes; but the 
in the same grave-yard withmy victims. “Thou alderman was a mountain not to be moved. 
wast once my friend, and this is my last request. From coaxing and promises, Luther proceeded 

The dying prisoner ended his days within to threats ; but the man-mountain stood fast. 
his dungeons walls—his bones sleep in the Legal measures were resorted to, and a suit at 
church-yard of A , hear the tombs of the law was brought to recover payment for the 





victims of his hatred and of his love. Hl. (suit of clothes. Butit was very justly argued 
—— iby the defendant’s counsel, that half an hour 

FROM THE NEW-VORK CONSTELLATION, in‘ pudding time’ was not to be lost, and that 
LUTHER LAPEL; in as much as his client was obliged to dine tn 

Or the Want of Punctuality. his old clothes or lose his dinner, tt was but 


Lurxner Laren was apprenticed toa tailor, just and fair that the plaintiff’ should lose the 
and, alter seven years of faithful attention to suit. The jury were of the same opinion. 
his master’s service set up a shop for himself. The tailor appealed, and the decision was 
Ife commenced business under very favorable confirmed, thus in consequence of being half 
auspices, and every body said he would do an hour too late, Mr. Lapel not only lust the 
well in the world. He was a good workman, suit of clothes, but much time and money in 
had some money, considerable credit, and a/the bargain. He of course lost the custom of 
great many Iriends. ithe alderman; and several other gentleman 

But there was one trait in Luther’s charac-! withdrew their patronage through the alder- 
ter, which had not previously developed itself, man’s influence. 
and which was to prove the ruin of his hopes,| But this misfortune did not cure him of 
and to disappoint the expectations of his/| tardiness in the fulfilment ofhis promises. A 
friends—and that was, the WWantof J unctuality.|fond lover was obliged to defer his happiness 
Aud here let us observe, that no mechanic, no for the space of twenty-four hours—an age to 
tradesman, no person who depends on the good | him—in consequence of not receiving his wed- 
opinion of the public for a livelilood, can ex-|ding suit in season; and though he did not 
pect to thrive without the necessary virtue of finally refuse the clothes, the recollection of 
punctuality. ithe lost twenty-four hours, the pouting of his 

Luther Lapel began toexhibit thisunfortunate | mistress, and the laugh of his friends, su cha- 
trait—first, in disappointing his customers of | grined him, that he forever afterw ards deprived 
work which he had promised ; secondly, in| Luther of his custom. 
disappointing those with whom he had pecuni-| Another man lost his election to an impor 
ary dealings ; and generally, in not being exact | tant office in consequence of attending a public 
in the fulfilment of his promises in the ordinary imeeting in a thread bare coat, for the want of 
concernsoflite. ‘Vhis was detrimental in every ja new one which Luther promised. He was 
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expected toaddress the people on that occasion ; 
and indeed he did mount the rostrum— but his 
eloquence was sadly marred by the consecious- 
ness of his shi abby Uppearauce, Ile could not 
speak in an old coat, any more than a lawyer 
in Kngland can without his wig. ‘The attempt 
was pronounced to be a total failure; and the 
result was that in the coming election, his rival 





carried the day. Hereupon the enraged poli- 


tician brougit his action against the tailor for ithe loved one got out of all patience ; 
Tie belore he arrived, she had struck up a bargain 


the value of the office which he had Jost. 


action was just, and so it was charged from the 


bench; but by one of those chances of law, ! 
whereby justice is sadly scandalized a verdict 
was rendered for the defendant. 


minus, at least oue hundred dollars. —But it 
would be useless to enumerate the cases, in 
which Luther’s want of punctuality to his! 
customers, proved injurious to his interests. 

In the payment of debts he was equally) 
negligent. Ihe had the money in his posses- 
sion, “he yenerally contrived to put off the 
payment, until his notes were protested, or his 
bills lodged with a constable: so that along 
with the debt, he was almost certain to pay 
custs. 

Luther had avery wealthy uncle residing in 
Philadelphia, who wrote to him, that if 
would be at his house by a certain day, 
would make him a presentofathousand doilars. 
Luther determined to go; butin consequence 
of being half an hour tvs iate in getting to the 
wharf, 
‘Hang it!’ said he, as he turned upon his heel, 
‘what’s the difference of one day? VIl take 
care to be in season to-morrow.’ He did so— 
he reached Philadelphia withoutany acc ident— | 
but, alas ! the old gentleman, who was in ex- 
cellent health the “day previous had gone off 
in an apoplexy, a full hour before the tailor 
arrived, 

In almost every thing Luther Lapel was too 
Jate. He was a re; gular attendant at church ; 
but as he seldom arrived till the middle of the) 
discourse, be could make nothing of it; nor 
could he find a seat, though he took pains to, 
rent a pew at consider “able. expense. He was'| 
always too late at meals, and was thus obliged | 
tu take up with the refuse of the table. 
meat, if any remained, was cold; the coffee 
was cold, or run aground; the t sonst had dis- 
appeared, the butter was consumed—in short, 
ne alternative remained to Luther, but to make 
the best he could of the scanty fragments that) 
remained. ‘The tailor had a sort ‘of 
turn, and few men looked better in regime ntals | 
than he; but he was generally on the parade 
ground so late as to incur a fine. Alas!’ 
said he,‘ a stitch in time, saves nine,’ but I 
am always tuo late in threading ny needle, 

Luther Lapel was a very responsible fellow 
to look at, and became quite a favorite with 
the fair sex. le was also a fellow of some 
ppicit, and laid siege to the heart of a belle 


valued at ten thousand dollars. His 


Nevertheless | 
the expense of defending the suit, left him! lead. 


he) 
he; 
minute.’ 


‘the stvain-boat went off and left him., 


ser vices to the Poles. 


The| 








mi! litary 





success 
' 


was almost beyond his hopes; for he took his 
measures so well, that in a short time the lady 


engaged to marry him. “The day was fixed, 
the wedding cake was made, the lady was 


arrayed in ber best, the bridemaids were pres- 
ent, the groomsmen were in waiting, the guests 
had assembled, and nothing but “punctuality 
was waiting to make Mr. Lapel the happiest 
man alive. But he was so late in coming, that 
and 


and was married to one of the groomsmen. 
But, as we said just now, Luther was a man 


of spirit, and though but a tailor he called his 


to the field to take an exchange of cold 

The groomsman was first ¢ ousiderabl y 
frightened ; “put presently recollecting the 
ualortenate trait of the tailor, he mustered 
courage and accepted the challenge.—lle was 


riva 


| punctual to the aminute; but the discarded 


lover was an hour too late, and sv he lost the 
pleasure of shooting his rival. 

Luther finally got married ; but his wife was 
subject to fits, and he was one day tntormed 
by his negro boy, that his missus had fallen 
ite the fire. ‘In the fire? exclaimed the 
tailor, who was just then pressing down a 
seam—‘ in the fire! did you say, Pompi 2’ 

Yes massa she in de tire.’ 

* Well go back, and tell her V'll come ina 
He finished pressing the seam, has- 
tened to the house, and found Mrs, Lapel se 
burnt that she survived but a few huurs. 

The affairs of poor Lapel were now going 
fast to ruin. His credit was entir ely gone, his 
customers had forsaken him, his [riends, were 
estranged, his matrimonial disappoimlments 
and misfortunes preyed upon his mind; he 
‘became dissipated, shut up his shep, aud re- 
sulved to cross the Atlantic aud offer his 
‘The s ship Was to sail at 
but Luther 


eight o’ clock ou a given morning 5 
wien, 


did not arrive at the wharf till nine; 
finding the vessel gone, he muttered suinething 
about being r always tov late, and ina sudden 
fitef despair, plunged headlong ity the water 
‘and was drowned. 


—<— — _—— 
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ASTREET DIALOGUE, 
Ebony. Good Mornin, ‘Topaz, how be your 
health, dis mornin ; 
Topaz. O,he be wretched, tank you. What 
be de news dis morning, coat 
E. What news you mean, 
dis country news? 

T. Oany news, so he be good or bad. 
come on the resurrection in Vi irginia ? 

KE. You call him wrong, ‘Topaz—ie revo- 
lution you should say. O, he be all stupped— 
de whole country cry, horrid massa-cre r fer- 
nal plot r down wid de black slave! When de 
Greek or Pole rise for bis liberty, then they 
cheer him ;—they send him arm ane d de stand- 
e de oration and de ode, and ‘ say 





Lopaz, forin or 


How 


ard, aud mak 








"G 
down wid de ‘presser—burst de chain, gallant; range, no skill record. Such is the music of 
people ?—bind him in his own fetters.’ Ah,| Autuinn, upon that deep toned glorious instru, 


‘Vopaz, de white men and de coloured men two) ment—the heart. 


tings.— Salem Observer. The grave comes heavily upon the thoughts 


of youth. ‘hey have not yet buried there the 
A QUAKER WOMAN’S SERMON. better part of their hearts. ‘othe pilgrim who 

Dean Froenps :—There are three things 1|has farther advanced on the highway of human 
very much wonder at—The first is that! disappotntments the last home of manis a wel- 
children shoule be so foolish as to throw up| come theme. Lovely to him, but only that it 
stones, brick bats and clubs into fruit trees to already holds his best hopes and his only 
knock down the fruits; if they would let it) charms that made the world fair amid all its 
alone it would fall itself. ‘he second is that! desolation, the grave,—the cold and dreary 
men should be so foolish and even wicked, | grave sends up a sweet and holy call to his 
as to go to war and kill one another; if they 
would let one another alone they would die off 
themselves. And the third and Jast thing 
which | wontder at most of all is, that young 
men should be so unwise as to go alter the 








decay has a charm tohim. No marvel then 
that he woos the melancholy influence of Au- 
tumn, and breathes with untold delight her 
sighing breezes, and settles an unwearied gaze 
young women; if they would only stay at upon her red and yellow forests. Let child- 
home the young women would come alter them. hood hang with enrapturing fondness over the 


brilliant beauty of Spring's first flowers, but 





AUTUMN. its little idols will wither, Let mature youth 

Linger then yet awhile yield its full devotion to the truittul and fer- 

As the last leaves on the bough. vent hopes of Summer ; yet they too shall pass 
Ye have loved the gleam of many a smile 


away. But who, that has ever relished the 
‘calm yet passionate love of fading beauty, 
which steals upon the unsubdued though sot. 
tened spirit of one whose hopes have been like 
the summer cloud, will cling to such lleeting 
hues again, ‘Phere is an Antumn in the soul, 
where all these images are mirrored deep and 
indelible. Eyen the winter of age, though it 
withers the outer form, can never supplant the 
sweetly lingering hues of Autumn jn the soul. 
They cling to the memory longer than hope, — 
and the memory itself is life —Gates. 


Thatistaken from you now.—Mrs, IlemMans. 

Had we the tender and pathetic expression 
of Bryant to clothe our musings, we would 
dwell long and thrillingly upon the lessons 
taught so forcibly, in the advent of sober-suited 
Autumn. Coldly indeed must he look upon 
nature and her changes, who does not find a 
luxury of sentiment in the contemplation of all 
her seasons. All are but chords to that instru- 
ment which yields its tone to every breath of 
man, and vibrates involuntarily to every feel- 
ing of his breast. In the spring, the fair mel- 
ody is made up of the unmingled warbling of 
rapture, the involuntary trills of untaught tin- 
gers, the overflowings of that spring of gladness 
which gave mythology her fabled fountains, and 
from which issues all that claims the name of 
music, short of the voiceless harmony of hea- 
ven. tn Summer, it is mellowed into the har- 
mony of hope.—The voice that never mourned 
ss heard in its rich diapasons; its glowing 
progressions are tempered to the calmuess ot 
matured desire; its echoes are unbroken by 
the irregular responses of untutored passion, 
and its deep and ever varying consonances The king replied 
chime, swell, and estuate, in infinite gradation.!« that he would be able to distinouish haw by 
_ Beautiful, though sadly the reverse of these, | seeing that all his attendants took off their hats 
1S the style of Autumn's ‘unwritten music.’| while he himself remained covered.’ Soon 
Phe hope of the glad Spring and the devotion after, they joined the hunt, when all the circle 
or the ardent Summer, have been damped, but) as may well be expected, wereuseatiy surpt ised 
not to deaden a single tone. ‘he chords ou|to see the king so oddly attended. When 
which once played the breath of the aflections, they were arcived hie majesty turned to the 
are strained but not to break. ‘The mind is! clown, asked him if he could’ tell which was 
the king. 





‘Ilenry 1V. of France being out one day on 
a hunting match, lost his party and was riding 
alone. Observing a country fellow standing 
upon a gate apparently on the watch, he asked 
what he was looking for. * se come, here’ 
says he ‘to zee the king”’—* Get up behind 
me’ replied the monarch, ‘and L will soon con- 
duct you to the place where you may see lim. 
Hodge without any scruple mounted; but as 
they were riding along he put this sagacivus 
question to his companion. * They tell me 
he’s got a power of lords we’-um—how may a 
body know which is he ?’ t 


no longer a mighty organ, yielding its sounds 
to the band of man ; but becomes a geutle | faith it must be one of us two, for we've both 
AZolian harp, catching its magic tones trom got our hats on’ 

every breath of the Autumnal breeze. Plain- 

tive and sweet as though sound had caught al It 1s well known to all who are acquainted 
charm from the beautiful hues ot decay, they | with the early history of Kentucky, that the 
i , “ a < M b J» ab 
come upon the ear, blending intoharmony such) first emigrants settled in small squads, like the 

“¢ i ° » » : . ee . . , ; ° ° 
lirst settlements in all frontie countries, tor 


‘[ don’t know (answered he) but 


—_——_———_____ 


Blrainms aS no art can imitate, no science ar 





weary and broken spirit. All that speaks of 
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a7 
watual dcfence. The order was whenever an|of exertion, you vot only destroy that natural 
alarm was given, all were torun to that place. | disposition ia ys to ¢ be a doing,’ but the grow- 
Karly one morning the shouts and cries of a jing habits will quickty exclude the performance 
female were teard-—all ran to the spot. When) of ever occurring, and ofien, important duties 
they arrived they saw aman and a bear en- as not werth the doing, which asounts to lazi- 
gaged inacembat. They had it hip and thigh, | ness the root of all evil. 
up and down; over and under, and the man’s | -— 
wife standing by, hollowing ‘ fair play! fair) Dr. Johnsen en having argued for some time 
play? The company ran up and insisted upon | with a pertinacious gentleman; his opponent 
parting them. ‘Phe woman said * no—no—let|/ who had talked in a very puzzling manner, 
them fight! for it is the first fight | ever saw, happened to say,‘ i don’t understand you Sire 











that [ dict not care which whipped.’ Upon which the doctor instantly retorted, ‘ Sir, 
———— though t have found you an argument, [am not 

Anecdote-—Laidy Sandon possessed great obliged to fur vish you withan understanding, 
wAuence with Queen Caroline, the wife of 7 pagum oem 


George 115 and she was strongly suspected of EORAaAL HBAPOSLACERT. 
turning her favor to pecuniary profit. One, 
remarkable pair of diamond ear-vings, which 
| 


sue was supposed tohave received as the price The Canadian Casket.—'Tisis is the tithe of a new 


of her patronage in procuring some office, she | semi-moathly miscellany, published by A. Crossmane 
wore one day, on a visit to ber old friend, the iu the town of Hamilton, ULC. Lt ts to be devoted 
Puchess of Mariberough. After she was gone, | °*o'Ustvye) Pe polite lneratuse, and aft rded at the low 
the duchess exclaimed : * What au impudent) !/°° of 10 Shillings per annuin, payable in advance, 
creature, to come with her bribe in her eae!’ | jiteresting and tastelulay ara: sed—we hope it will 
‘Madam,’ said Lady M. W. Montagu, who meet with success 

was present, * how should people know where —~ 


the wine was sold unless the bush is hung out??) PA p -Fugustus; or the Brothers ia Arns—TViis 
romance ts from the pen of the author of Richiheu. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1831. 


The specimen numberis neatly got up, aud the contente 





ais . 6 : Darnley, & It formns the ninth and tenth nambers ef 
i he late Geo ge ¢ olinan being told that é the Libcary of S« lect Nove Is. 

man, whose character was not very tmimac-| stantial 

ulate, pointedly remarked, that the ‘ scandal; LETTERS CONTAINING REMITTANCES, 

and ill report of: some persons were like ful-| “ccetved at this alice, from JIgents and athers, for the Eighth 
. ss _ | olaued enaing Cheoer (Gah 

ler’s earth; it daubs your coat a little for a A.Piper, P. M. Wardeburgh, N. ¥.35 5 J. Patierson, Stock bridge 

. - , Ms. 81; H. Wheeler, P. M. West Mendon, N. Y. 85; A. M. Stroug 

time, but when it ts rubbed off your coat 18 80) pce) Ny St; ih. A. Grown, F. BM. Uilend. C1. 68; Pecos 

much the cleanet "i | Port Gibsen. Miss. 81; W. West, Wrighisberu’ Ga. 31. H Sargous, 

iP. M. Carrol, N.Y. #1 \ 


SUMMARY. 


—- =o 


A carmmercial traveller lately left an article 


H . —_ 
: ope a : ‘ = Blasting Rock Lieut. Weenhegen, @ German has diecovere? 
helonging to his wardrob: atan inn, and wrote that sawdust, particularly of soft wood, mixed with gunpowder, 
to the ( hambermata to for ard it to him by re -|equial parts, bas thrice the strength of powder alone, wheu used ir 
- : ‘ 7, the blowing of rocks 
turn ot Coal hy sin answer to which he received Mr. Rewnbraudt Peale has epened his gallary of pretures ia Ne 
> ff : , | York 
‘ " " oacm , ‘ , . 
th folle wibg ‘The proprietor of the New-Dogland Gaiany offers 4 premrum di 
LT hope, dear Sir, you ll not feel hurt fifty dollars fur the best Original Tale that may we lurwarded te san 
: i } yriort he Qlst of Decembea ne \ a pret 1 of fifts 
4 PY A + “45 . office prior to tl Ist of i o,a premium o 
rh frankly tell you all about it : lollars for the best Original Poem that may be forwarded ut the 
Ive madea shift with your old shirt, sgonrypes Cane 
And you must inake a shift without it. How to make Oysters ef green Corn Peke one pint of grated 
corn, Of vou have not a large grater at haud, witha korfe cut the 
————— grains once or twiee, the length way of the if, aud presse Out thre 


. 1} 
A bill was broueht into the Irish House of | pulp witha knule, which is preferable to the grater) and-ono tin 
™ leupfull ef flour, one egg, one table spoontyl af ealt, ove tee spoonts 


Commons ‘ ‘To cause the watc hinan to sleep in of pepper, beat all well together, brown your butter, thea drop us 





. ay ft] > 4 “ler ‘ 2y ay . ‘ ». | your batter in stnall cakes, turn them quick, fry them hhe oyster: 
the day tine , in ord ! that the y ina y In wake ifyon yose pula litle burterover them on the plate this le prefer 
ful at night,’ Lord Nugent begved to be | abic to the oyster plant ; 

, j : oO »f Delaware and Hudson Canal Ve perceive by the report pu? 
personally included WW the bill, ads the rout left lished in the Ulster Sentinel, that 36,902 tons A yal have beer 
) o slee , ° oht. l received, thus far, this year During the week ding Sept. 24, the 
hin no sleep day nor mg Here rbouds vith guneee! fraight wen 20 eal 84 cael Goan 

An odd sort of a genius, having stepped into MARRIED, a 

‘ : J . | Ty thia city on the 12th, tust. by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Jonn 7 
1 mill was looking with apparent astonishinent \Van Velkeobucgh, of Catskill, to Miss Caroline Hubbel, danghter 
at the movement of the machinery, when the | of Mr. Lather Hubbel, of this erty 


2 ‘ ; . On the Sth inst. by the KR rc. Whitcomb, Mr. Richard Puckrim, 
miller, thinking to quiz him, asked him if he). ypc Maria Boyes, 





had heard the news? * Not’s [ knew on,’ said] 415 arte, a * erent: Sees a 

he, « what is it?’ © Why,’ replied the miller, | "At Now Pattz, on vie Zod inst. by the Rev, Mr. Bench, Mr. Sem 

‘they say the devil is dead’? * By jings,’ says : Pt beg Ney. Kalitur of the Ulster Palladium, to Mise Lewre 

Jonathan, ‘is he ? Who tends mill then | ‘In Claverack, on Sunday Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Jota 
| Kemper, | Miss Elizabeth Morris, both of this city 

The seed of Laziness—Never checkindustvy}| a ee Ry py 

im the young, even when it ts unprofitable, if | we seer nf pe two hous » Asa Colvar 1, Esq Shen of the 


q : ' . , 
itis without bad motives 5 ton dustry Is habit, |eoun sabe see af Kinderhook. on the 100! 


and if vou zet youth to calculating tie value c. aller a t t iit 
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For the Rural Repository. 
PASSING AWAY. 

All, all ave hastening to their final sleep ;— 
‘The tide of things bears forward with no stay 
ln all its course—forever on— away ! 

Barth and its toys together onward sweep 

Torun. Man awhile may bow and weep, 
Then in the sepulcbre of ages lay 
Him down to sleep forever ! and the gray 

Aud deeply chisseled marble may not keep 
Ilis name from dread oblivion. Clouds ef eve 
Pass on, and of their course no traces leave ;— 
And ocean-waves a moment proudly heave 
And roar, then sink againto rest; and grieve 

Who may, as quickly pass, as soon forgot, 

"The hopes of man !—awhile—and he is note 


The young and beautiful, matron and maid, 

And they of age, whose limbs are bowed with years, 
‘Together through the narrow vale of tears 

Move on towards the silent realms of shade, 

Where, side by side, each in his chamber laid, 
arth’s millions rest ! fair forms and hoary seers, 
The great and valiant, those whose trusty spears 

Hfave stood for freedom’s bulwark, every grade 

From king to subject, allin one vast grave. 

The globe itself is but a splendid tomb 

Forman! and hill and plain and ocean-wave, 
hen the wild desert shrouded in its gloom, 

All, all beneath the bright and vaulted sky, 

Are strewed with bones of creatures born to die- 

The mighty caravan moves on its way, 

Weeping for lost ones left, far, far behind ! 
While, as it speeds it onward like the wind, 

Here, on this plain, where gliding streamlets play, 

Or, there, upon the mountain's breast, where lay 
‘The grateful shadows of the oak reclined, 

Or, vet, alittle farther on, where, lined 
With human ruins, Ocean heaves her spray 
Oblivious, pilgrim after pilgrim rest, 

Worn and disheartened, in eternal sleep, 

Seo melt the clouds on heaven's etherial breast, 

When in their caves the winds their sabbath keep ! 

Se died the wave along the rock bound shore, 

lis race accomplished and its beatings o'er. 

For the Rural Repository, 
To — 

The stars, love, awaken 

As the day goes to slumber, 
And their stations have taken 

In the skies beyond number. 
The 

Of the night hath uprisen, 
Aa in its white glow 


moon on the brow 


Vhe curling waves glisten. 
The sweet breath of love 


Ilas wedded the gale 
- , 


And issues out from the grove 
Or sports in the vale. 
*Tis the hour, love, for us 
’Neath its sweet power to stray, 
And ask heaven that thus 
luove m iy linger alway 
The u t¢ they shall wetnes 


And hallow our vow 








P 
bs 
—_ And bend down to bless 
What virtue allows. 
As undying as pure, 
As the lights which we see, 
As deep, true and sure 
Is my love, sweet, for thee! 
from the New-York Amulet. 
AUTUMN. 
BY J. A. HARRIS. 
The opening buds of spring, 
| Those beauteous harbingers of sunny skies 
! And cloudless times, are gone, and bring 
} Their golden frutts of richer dyes. 
Morn, like a summer bird 
O’er the tall trees lifts up her purple wong ; 
| Dipping, in warm light lowly vales, the third 
| Season of joy to bring. 
Earth's garniture is tight 
For now the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the Autumn sun, and bright, 
The flash of noon-beam shrouds. 
A beautiful spirit pours 
New glory on the autumn woods, and leaves 
Its mellow richness on the wither'd Mowers, 
That playful Zephyr weaves ; 
With trembling leaf of beach, 
And solemn bow of ash, deep-crimsoned all, 
And maple, yellow-leafed, and oak, with each 
| Fading memorial, 
To crown his silver head, 
“When Autumn like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way side, aweary—Solt wings spread 
His rustling couch of brown. 
So shall old age rejoice, 
To hear the solemn hymo lifted by Death 5 
Aye, and the yellow leaves shall have a voice, 
| And Autumn's warning breath. 
To speak of days weil spent— 
Of infancy, mid-life, and each revolving year 
| That came with honor, friends, and sweetly blent 
Visions of joy so dear. 
To the young burning eye, 
Oh what a glory doth this world put on !— 
He looks up to the glorious Autumn sky, 
And thinks it his bright home. 
It fires bis soul for fame ; 
And trom his dazzling dreams a spirit walking 
Piumes Genius with a steadfast upward ain, 
And eagle pinions shaking. 
‘Up! up!’ the spirit cries ; 
Hark!— loud’s the thunder of his fearless pinion, 
And heaven born Genius, wing’d with lightning flies, 
To Fame’s supreme dominion. 
| BNUGUAS. 
| 
Answer tothe puzz.ns in our last. 
} Puzz.LE 1.—Because it is sometimes an engraving (in 


| gray wing.) 
PuzzLe 1.—Because itcontains A. D.E. T. (4 Deity.) 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is Dr. Nott’s new steam boat * Novelty,’ like a 
white swelling ? 
if. 
Why is the city of Hudson like a colt ? 
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